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homely subject to Illustrate, manages to affect and delight one as much as painter can. Mr. Mulready calls his picture The Ford; Mr. Eastlake styles his Sisters. The Sisters are two young ladles looking over a balcony; The Ford Is a stream through which some boys are carrying a girl! and how is a critic to describe the beauty in such subjects as these? It would be easy to say these pictures are exquisitely drawn, beautifully coloured, and so forth; but that is not the reason of their beauty: on the contrary, any man who has a mind may find fault with the drawing and colouring of both. Well, there is a charm about them seemingly Independent of drawing and colouring; and what is it? There's no footrule that I know of to measure it; and the very wisest lecturer on art might define and define, and be not a whit nearer the truth. I can't tell you why I like to hear a blackbird sing; it is certainly not so clear as a piping bullfinch/* He especially admired Eastlake's Christ and the Little Children, and The Salutation of the Aged Friar. "There is," he thought, "in almost everything Mr. Eastlake does (in spite of a little feebleness of hand and primness of mannerism) a purity which is to us quite angelical, so that we can't look at one of his pictures without being touched and purified by it.
"Sir David Wilkie does everything for a picture nowadays but the drawing. Who knows?" he adds quaintly. "Perhaps It is as well left out." "What can one say more," he wrote of Queen Victoria holding her First Council, "but admire the artist who has made out of such unpoetical materials as a table of red cloth and fifty unoccupied, middle-aged gentlemen a beautiful and charming picture?" "The artists say there Is very fine painting in Sir David Wilkie's great Sir David Baird,"